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produce chemists and electricians for industry and biologists
for museums and colonial services. In some of our universities
the real distinction merely resides in the number of subjects taken.
The London honours degree in science and the Oxford Honours
School offer a qualification which is disgracefully narrow, if
intended to qualify a person to teach science as a cultural sub-
ject; and the pass degree at London is at least better than its
supposedly higher qualification. Even wherfc there is a wide
range of subjects taken, British science degrees are totally in-
adequate to meet the requirements of a teacher whose main
concern is the average citizen rather than the pupil who will
eventually specialize for professional scientific work. In the
leading British universities there is no provision for instruction
in astronomy, unless the student is specializing in mathematics.

This gap in the science teaching of the universities is specially
relevant to the considerations which have been advanced, because
astronomy is the oldest of the sciences, and its beginnings are
the beginnings of science applied to man's social life. In none
of the sciences are the relations of discovery to the social practice
of mankind more clearly exhibited, and perhaps no other science
is more relevant to information which most educated people
have accepted on trust from their childhood onwards. Its neglect
is all the more remarkable, because of the close association of
astronomy and navigation in the story of Britain's mercantile
supremacy.

One of the earliest things which most of us learned at school
was that certain marks made across a map were called lines
of latitude, and that the world we live in is approximately
twenty-five thousand miles in ckcumference. Although consider-
able time is devoted in schools to a subject called geography,
most children still leave the secondary school, and one may
venture the guess that most science graduates leave the university,
without realizing how a ship's captain determines the latitude
of his vessel or hearing of the simple device with which Eratos-
thenes (B.C. 250) measured the earth's boundary within fifty
miles of the true value. Although a child of ten could find the